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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  describe  what  is  known  and 
knowable  about  the  stage  machinery  used  in  the  Greek  theatre  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  with  sole  reference  to  Aristophanes  and  the  use 
he  makes  of  the  devices  in  his  comedies.  Later  evidence  has  been 
taken  into  consideration,  though  part,  at  least,  of  this  must  be 
rejected  as  unreliable  testimony  for  the  fifth  century. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 1 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine  certain  extracts  from  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  in  order  to  discover  what  we  can  about  the 
stage-machinery  at  his  disposal  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  SHHVkXt]  (IOC 
and  the  |i,r|)(pcvf]  ,  and  for  what  purpose  and  to  what  effect  Aristophanes 
used  them. 

The  passages  in  his  comedies  where  obvious  allusions  to  the  devices 
occur  will  be  closely  analysed  to  find  out  all  possible  details  pertaining 
to  the  nature  and  function  of  the  machines. 

Ancient  evidence  of  a  later  date,  that  of  the  scholiasts  and  lexi¬ 
cographers,  will  also  be  considered.  Where  it  corroborates  and  confirms 
facts  specified  or  hinted  at  in  the  primary  sources,  it  may  be  accepted. 
Reservations  may  be  made  about  the  validity  of  any  apparent  evidence 
which  contradicts  the  irrefutable  evidence  found  in  Aristophanes.  Since 
the  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  lived  some  time  after  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes  were  produced,  it  is  possible,  even  to  be  expected,  that  the 
theatre  and  its  machinery  had  undergone  substantial  modifications  since 
the  Classical  period,  to  which  we  are  confined  within  the  scope  of  this 
thesis.  To  what  period  of  development  of  the  theatre  some  of  our  later 
sources  refer  cannot  be  known  for  certain. 


^Throughout  this  thesis,  t skene'  refers  to  the  stage-buildings 
directly  behind  the  acting-area  and  orchestra. 


nao 


CHAPTER  II 


/ 

THE  EKKTKAHMA  IN  ARISTOPHANES 


The  text  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  is  the  most  reliable  source 
of  information  on  the  ekkuklema,^  since  only  in  the  text  can  be  found 
references  which  can  be  definitively  dated  to  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Forms  of  the  verbs  £YHUkA.£IV  ,  EOKVKkzZv ,  and  ^HKUhAeIV 

2 

occur  in  several  passages  of  Aristophanes,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
require  the  use  of  any  form  of  stage  machinery.  The  passages  that 
reveal  facts  about  the  ekkuklema  include  Acharnians  vv .  408-9  and  Thes- 
mophor iazus ae  vv .  95-6  and  v.  265. 

The  Acharnians  (vv .  407-411)  reads: 

Eu .  dA X*  ou  axoA-f] . 

Ai.  &AA.  *  k.HK\)KXx\Qr\%  *  .  Eu  .  dAA  ’dSuvocTov  .  Ai.  dAA  ’ 

OjlGOQ  . 

Eu  .  &XX  *  tnKvnXf]00[ia  i .  HocTocpal  ve  l  v  5*  ou  axoAf) . 

At.  Eup  nt  l&t]  ,  Eu  .  it  A.£Aoghocq  ;  Ai.  dvapd6r)v  tiolelq, 
£^ou  HaTapd6ri  v ;  ouk  etoq  x^^oop  tcolelq. 

Eur .  But  I  haven’t  time. 

Die.  But  be  circled  out.  Eur.  Impossible. 

Die.  Oh,  go  on. 

Eur.  Okay,  then,  I'll  circle  myself  out;  but 
I  haven't  time  to  come  down. 

Die.  Euripides  ...  Eur.  What  are  you  babbling  about? 

Die.  Why  do  you  compose  upstairs?  No  wonder  you 
create  lame  people*. 


Dicaeopolis  visits  Euripides  to  borrow  some  tattered  clothes  from 
him.  He  begs  Euripides  first  of  all  to  hear  him  (  UTiaKOUO'O V ,  v.  405), 


■^-Hereafter  the  device  will  be  given  its  transliterated  form. 

2 Acharnians  408,  409.  Thesmophor iazusae  95,  96,  265.  Wasps 
395,  699,  1475. 
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but  Euripides  says  he  has  not  the  time.  When  Dicaeopolis  entreats  him 
to  be  circled  out,  he  says  at  first  that  that  is  impossible.  But  upon 
Dicaeopolis  insisting,  Euripides  condescends  to  circle  himself  out, 
though  remarking  that  he  has  not  time  to  come  down  and  out  of  his  house  — 
he  is  in  the  process  of  composing  a  tragedy.  Instead,  he  is  revealed 
by  means  of  the  ekkuklema.  The  scene  continues,  Euripides  remaining 
on  the  ekkuklema  throughout,  with  Dicaeopolis  successfully  effecting  a 
loan  of  tattered  clothing  and  various  other  articles.  Finally,  Euripides 
has  enough  of  Dicaeopolis1  importunity,  and  terminates  the  scene  (v .  479) 
by  retreating  into  his  house. 

From  this  scene  certain  facts  can  be  inferred  with  regard  to  the 
ekkuklema . 

1.  It  carries  Euripides  at  a  higher  level  than  Dicaeopolis.  Euripides 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  has  not  time  to  descend,  HOCTOC (3oc t V £  L V,  and 
he  is  referred  to  as  being  dcva(3&&T] v  .  These  two  words  indicate  that 
a)  Euripides  is  carried  on  a  kind  of  platform  and  that  b)  the  platform 
part  of  the  ekkuklema  represents  the  floor  of  the  upper  storey  of  a  house. 
Alternatively,  if  it  is  allowed  that  the  Greek  theatre  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  had  a  raised  stage,  then  this  scene  could  be  played  with  Dicaeopolis 
on  the  orchestra  level  and  Euripides  on  the  stage.  This  interpretation 
would  still  take  into  consideration  the  two  different  levels.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  was  a  raised  stage  at  this  period  is  insoluble.^ 

^For  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  raised  stage,  see 
P.D.  Arnott:  Greek  Scenic  Conventions ,  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1962), 
pp.  1-40  and  N.C.  Hourmouziades :  Production  and  imagination  in  Euripides, 
(Athens:  Greek  Society  for  Humanistic  Studies,  1965),  pp .  58-74. 


- 

- 

Q;S 
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I  prefer  the  first  of  these  two  alternatives,  since  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  high  raised  stage  in  the  Greek  theatre  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C. 

2.  The  ekkuklema  brings  Euripides  into  view  from  being  inside  his 
house  (ev&OV  v.  399). 

3.  The  verb  used  to  describe  the  motion  by  which  Euripides  appears 
is  EHHVhXsZgQol  l  which  must  mean  "to  be  circled  out."^  Therefore 
the  implications  are  a)  that  Euripides  is  circled  out  on  something, 
and  b)  that  the  something  itself,  in  coming  out,  described  a  circle,  or 
part  of  a  circle. 

4.  If,  therefore,  the  machine  is  to  be  "circled  out"  from  the  wall  of 

the  skene,  it  seems  that  a  section  of  the  wall  with  some  kind  of  platform 

attached  to  form  the  ekkuklema  would  be  the  only  logical  solution.  This 

2 

whole  section  could  circle  out  through  an  angle  of  180°,  or  even  360° 


^The  base  form  hvhXeZv  is  defined  by  M,  Frisk,  (Gr iechisches 
Etymologisches  Wbrterbuch,  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winters  Universitatsver lag , 
1960.  s  . v .  mmXsoS)  and  E.  Boisacq  (Pic tionnaire  etymologique  de  la 
langue  grecque,  Heidelberg:  Carl  Winters  Univer s itdtsbuchhandlung , 

1938.  s . v .  kvkX Oq)  as  "to  turn  in  a  circle,"  "to  make  turn  in  a  circle." 
Consequently,  it  can  be  deduced  from  these  basic  meanings  that  the  com¬ 
pound  forms  of  the  verb,  viz.  E'\K\)kXeZ\J  ,  EHHDkXeZv  and  EGKDkXeZv  , 
should  signify  respectively  "to  turn  in  a  circle  or  make  circle  while  in 
(a)  place,"  "to  circle  out  of  (a)  position,"  and  "to  circle  into  (a) 
position."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  notion  implied  byHUH?v-  seems 
to  be  that  of  "circle"  rather  than  of  "wheel." 

The  noun  hHKVHXr)  |JL0C  is  derived  from  EHHVkXeZ  V  as  TCOiqpa 
is  from  TIOLetv  and  HTrjpa  from  HTOCO’0OCL  .  The  suffix  -  pa  attached 
to  a  verb-stem  denotes  the  object  in  which  the  process  is  incorporated. 

Thus  the  noun  Tiolppa  signifies  the  object  realised  by  the  action  of  the 
verb TUO  LeTv  (P .  Chantraine:  Etudes  sur  le  vocabulaire  grec,  Paris: 
Librairie  C.  Klincksieck,  1956,  p.  20).  Similarly,  an  EHHVkXt)  pa  must 
denote  the  object  which  is  circled  out.  On  the  basis  that  EKHGkXeZv 
means  "to  circle  out"  rather  than  "to  wheel  out,"  there  is  inherent  in 
the  use  of  the  device  some  form  of  revolving  motion. 

^See  fig.  1. 


■ 
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on  completing  the  movement,  to  disclose  an  interior  scene  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall,  previously  hidden  from  the  audience’s  sight.  In 
this  case,  in  the  Acharnians ,  the  part  of  the  section  of  the  wall 
representing  the  setting  would  be  the  upper  part,  since  Euripides  is 
most  probably  revealed,  as  seen  above,  in  the  upper  storey  of  his  house. 
The  entire  section  of  the  wall  could  be  worked  by  a  pivot  in  the  middle 
of  it. ^  in  fact,  Rogers  translates  the  verb  IhhuhXeiv  as  "pivot" 
in  vv.  408  and  409. 

5.  There  is  no  definite  indication  to  identify  the  person  who  actually 
hands  over  to  Dicaeopolis  the  articles  he  requests.  It  could  be  Cephi- 
sophon,  but  since  he  was  previously  on  'ground'  level,  as  opposed  to  the 
level  of  Euripides,  this  would  mean  he  had  to  climb  or  reach  up  in  order 
to  take  the  various  items  off  the  ekkuklema,  for  it  appears  that  Euri¬ 
pides  has  the  items  to  hand.  However,  Euripides  could  have  with  him  on 

3 

his  appearance  on  the  ekkuklema  either  one  or  a  number  of  slaves.  It 


^As  described  by  C.  Exon:  "A  new  theory  of  the  ekkyklema," 
Hermathena  XI,  1900,  pp .  132-143.  (Reviewed  by  0.  Navarre,  REA  1901, 
pp .  102-3) . 

O 

Ibid.,  pp .  134-6;  the  alternative  conception  of  the  ekkuklema 
would  be  simply  a  trolley  on  wheels  pushed  through  one  of  the  doors  in 
the  skene  -  thus  Hourmouz iades  op . cit .  ,  and  A.M.  Dale,  "Seen  and  unseen 
on  the  Greek  Stage:  a  study  in  scenic  conventions,"  WE  1956,  pp .  96-106. 

Dale  says  (p.  98,  footnote  4)  "I  assume  that  no  such  elaborate 
machinery  as  that  of  a  turning  or  pivoting  platform  was  in  use  in  the 
fifth  century."  But  if  the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycenae,  which  dates  several 
centuries  further  back  than  the  ekkuklema,  worked  on  a  pivot,  why  not 
the  ekkuklema  in  the  theatre  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.? 

^K.J.  Dover,  "The  skene  in  Aristophanes,"  PCPhS  1966,  No.  192, 
pp.  2-17.  "When  a  comedy  represents  a  man  in  a  situation  in  which,  if 
it  belonged  to  real  life,  the  man  would  have  a  slave  with  him,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  character  in  the  play  has  a  slave  with  him, 
and  that  the  words  of  the  text  will  refer  to  the  slave's  existence  only 
if  and  when  it  is  dramatically  necessary  or  convenient."  (p.  5). 


■ 
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is  possible  that  Euripides,  and/or  Cephisophon,  and/or  a  slave  or  slaves 
were  responsible  for  handing  the  different  articles  to  Dicaeopolis.  In 
v.  432  Euripides  bids  a  boy,  either  Cephisophon  or  a  slave,  give  Dicaeo¬ 
polis  Telephus’  rags.  Cephisophon*  s  l&OU  TOCUT  L  Xccfie  of  v.  434 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  he  who  actually  handed  the  garments  to  Dicaeo¬ 
polis  any  more  than  Euripides*  &0)OGO  of  v.  445  implies  that  Euripides 
himself  was  the  giver.  He  is  only  the  giver  insofar  as  he  is  giving 
up  (temporarily  or  otherwise)  ownership  of  the  articles. 

6.  The  ekkuklema  itself  must  have  been  of  a  reasonable  size,  since  it 
is  clear  that  it  carried  Euripides,  a  chair  or  couch  or  something  for  him 
to  sit  on  (unless  he  composed  sitting  on  the  floor,  which  seems  unlikely), 
several  miscellaneous  properties,  and  probably  one  or  more  servants. 

The  relevant  passage  in  the  Thesmophor iazusae  reads: 

Et  .  a  tya.  Mv  .  tl  &’  eauv;  Eu .  'AyaGcov  e^ep- 
yexa  i  . 

Mv  .  nat  no loq  eauv;  Eu  .  outoq  oimHUHAoupevop . 

Mv .  &W'  rj  TucpA.oc;  pev  otp**  eyca  yap  ouy  opa3 

dv5p*  ouSev*  Iv0d6*  ovia,  Kupf)vr)v  opoa. 

Eur.  Be  quiet.  Mn.  What’s  up?  Eur .  Agathon's  coming  out. 

Mn.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?  Eur.  There  he  is,  being 
circled  out. 

Mn.  Am  I  blind,  then?  I  don’t  see  any  man  there,  I  see 
a  Cyrene . 

In  this  situation,  Euripides  and  Mnesilochus  are  on  their  way  to 
visit  another  tragic  poet,  Agathon.  When  they  reach  his  house,  Agathon 
makes  his  appearance,  "being  circled  out."  The  scene  continues  until 
after  Agathon  makes  his  exit  (at  v.  265)  with  the  words: 


- 
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eto go  tlq  top  TocxiOTa  p*  laHUHApaaTco . 

Someone  circle  me  in  as  quickly  as  possible. 

During  the  course  of  the  scene  Euripides  does  not  succeed  in  per¬ 
suading  Agathon  to  speak  on  his  behalf  at  the  Thesmophoria  festival, 
but  he  does  manage  to  borrow  some  articles  of  clothing  by  means  of  which 
Mnesilochus  can  be  disguised  as  a  woman. 

From  this  passage  it  can  be  noted  that: 

1.  Agathon  is  circled  out  at  v.  96  and  circled  back  _in  at  v.  265. 

2.  There  is  no  reference  made  to  anyone  descending  or  ascending,  or 
being  unable  to  do  so.  This  silence  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  platform  part  being  on  a  higher  level;  but  I  infer 
that  the  ekkuklema  represents  in  this  instance  the  interior  of  a  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  house. 

3.  There  is,  on  the  ekkuklema,  a  KA.IVLQ  (v.  261). 

4.  As  in  the  Acharnians ,  several  items,  clothes  and  other  things, 
change  hands  during  the  scene.  Twice  Euripides  is  told,  apparently, 
to  help  himself  to  the  articles  he  requires:  vv.  219-220 

. ..  ocutoc;  A.d|j,pocv£ 

£vT£D0£V  £ K  TT)p  ^UpO&OHTlQ  . 

Take  it  yourself  out  of  the  razor-case. 

and  v.  261 

Eu.  cpep’  eyhuhA.ov  .  Ay.  toutl  A.6c(3’  duo  Tfjp 

nk  i  v l6op . 

Eur .  Bring  a  cloak.  Ag.  Take  that  one  from  the  couch. 


- 
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If,  however,  Euripides  had  servants  with  him,  and  if  Agathon  had 
servants  with  him  as  well,  then  it  is  possible  that  all  the  exchanging 
of  articles  was  performed  by  the  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  Agathon  himself  does  not  hand  things  to  Euripides, 
particularly  since  there  is  no  indication  of  a  difference  of  level  between 
the  two.  The  only  exception  to  this  would  be  v.  238  where  Euripides 
specifically  calls  to  someone  to  bring  out  a  torch  "from  inside"  - 
ev6o0e V  .  Here,  a  slave  may  simply  have  brought  out  a  torch  through 
a  door  in  the  wall  adjoining  the  ekkuklema.  Even  if  he  had  emerged  on 
a  slightly  lower  level  than  that  on  which  Agathon,  on  the  ekkuklema, 
was  situated,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  anyone  in  the  audience  would 
seriously  have  questioned  the  fact  that  it  was  from  within  Agathon 11  s 
house  that  the  slave  was  coming.  Alternatively,  one  of  the  slaves  on 
the  ekkuklema  with  Agathon  may  have  run  off  the  platform,  through  a 
nearby  door,  and  out  again  onto  the  platform,  without  the  action  seeming 
out  of  place. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  the  passages  in  these  two  plays  that  the 
ekkuklema  was  used  to  represent  either  ground  floor  or  second  floor  of 
a  house,  depending  upon  the  particular  situation. 

There  is  one  further  instance  in  Aristophanes,  where  the  verb 
kOHVKkeiV  is  used  with  possible  reference  to  the  ekkuklema,^  viz. 

Wasps  v .  1475 . 

■^It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  other  verses  in  the 
Wasps ,  vv.  395  and  699,  where  £yHimA.OU00a  land  syKUKXetv  are  used 
respectively:  v.  395 


1  '  l3*9 
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&OCL|J.a)V  TIC;  EOHEHO)HXx]HE  V  GQ  Trjv  OLHiav. 

Some  power  has  circled  into  the  house. 

Nothing  more  can  be  learnt  from  this  line  than  is  already  known  of 
the  ekkuklema  from  the  Acharnians  and  the  Thesmophor iazusae .  It  does, 
however,  imply  that: 

1.  eOHVkXeZv  could  be  used  of  someone  or  something  entering  a 
house . 

2.  Whereas  ehkvhXt)  |j,oc  was  the  name  by  which  the  device  was  known 
when  it  was  circled  out  from  the  skene,  eOHVkXt)  (J.OC  could  be  the  name 
by  which  it  was  called  when  it  was  circled  into  the  skene,  i.e.,  out  of 
view  of  the  audience,  and  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  of  the 
GHXUmAt]  [OCX,  . 


ojcniep  90) vf]  [ig  Tip  gyhghuhXootou 

"It's  just  as  if  a  voice  encircled  me." 


vv.  698-9 

CHE  (J)0U  TOIVUV  0)Q  G^OV  0OL  TCA.OUTGIV,  HOC  l 

Toioiv  ccTiaaiv  imo  tgov  Sce  i  6t]|j,i^6vtiov  ou h 
OL  6*  OTCT]  EYHEH\)kXt)OOC  l  . 

"Consider  how,  even  though  you  could  all  be  rich, 
you're  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  demagogues." 

In  neither  of  these  cases  could  the  verbs  be  interpreted  as  referring 
to  stage  machinery,  so  they  are  not  examined  in  the  main  body  of  this 
thesis . 


1 


For  the  noun  forms , 


see  infra,  p .  16 . 
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CHAPTER  III 


LATER  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  EKKUKLEMA 

Later  sources  of  evidence  on  the  ekkuklema  fall  into  three  cate¬ 
gories: 

A.  Archaeological  remains 

B.  Scholia 

C.  Lexicographers 

A.  Archaeological  remains. 

Archaeology  gives  little  support  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ekkuklema 

derived  from  the  text  of  Aristophanes.  The  only  suggestion  of  any 

assistance  to  our  enquiry  is  the  discovery  by  Fossum  of  a  set  of  grooved 

tracks  in  the  theatre  at  Eretria,^  which  he  claims  formed  the  eiskuklema 

2 

referred  to  by  Pollux. 

Fossum' s  theory,  however,  is  dubious  proof  for  the  kind  of  machine 
he  suggests,  since 

1.  he  translates  the  sentence  in  Pollux  n£(p’  OU  6’  ELOdyeTOCL  TO 
£HH\m\r)\10L ,  £  lOHVH\r)\ia  OVO|J,6c^£Tai,"3  as  "That  upon  which  it  [sc. 

the  ekkuklema]  moved  was  called  eiskyklema";  and  his  entire  theory  is 
based  on  this  translation.  It  appears,  however,  from  etymological 
reasoning,^  that  an  eiskuklema  should  be  "something  which  is  circled  in." 
I  therefore  believe  that  the  basis  of  Fossum' s  theory  is  mistaken; 

^A.  Fossum,  "The  eiskyklema  in  the  Eretrian  theatre,"  AJA 
1898,  187-194. 

^See  infra,  section  C  1. 

•^Pollux  Qnomasticon  IV  128. 

^See  supra ,  p.  4. 
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2.  the  theory  rests  entirely  on  a  statement  in  Pollux,  whose  work  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  evidence  for  the  theatre  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.; 

3.  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  certain  that  the  remains  of 
the  theatre  at  Eretria  date  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century; 

4.  even  if  there  were  tracks  existing  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  as 
Fossum  posits,  it  cannot  be  concluded  without  further  evidence  that  they 
were  used  for  the  propulsion  of  an  ekkuklema  of  the  type  he  assumes,  viz. 
a  trolley  on  wheels  pushed  out  in  a  straight  line  through  a  door  in  the 
skene . ^ 


B.  Scholia 

The  scholia  on  both  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

2 

yield  some  information  about  the  ekkuklema.  However,  since  it  is 
only  Aristophanes  with  whom  we  are  concerned  here,  this  enquiry  into 
the  scholiasts5  comments  is  restricted  to  the  sphere  of  comedy. 

The  relevant  passages  are  remarks  on: 

1.  Acharnians  v.  408. 


■'’It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  JHS  1957,  p.  207,  A.M,  Dale 
remarks  that  "one  of  the  few  fixed  points  in  fifth  century  archaeology 
on  the  site  [sc.  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens]  is  the  reinforced 
area  in  the  centre  of  the  flooring  (marked  T  in  Pickard-Cambr idge ' s 
diagrams)  where  this  frequently  used  contrivance  slid  in  and  out." 

The  idea  that  the  area  named  was  used  for  this  purpose  remains  conjec¬ 
ture  only  -  see  Pickard-Cambridge ,  The  Theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens, 

Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1946),  pp.  22-23. 

2 

In  fact  no  further  details  can  be  learned  about  the  ekkuklema 
from  the  scholia  on  tragedy  than  from  those  on  comedy.  The  relevant 
scholia  are  those  on  Eumenides  v.  64;  Choephoroi  v.  973  ;  Aj ax  v.  346; 
Hippoly tus  v .  171. 
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&Kk*  eHHUHA.f]0r|T i  :  El  \ir\  axoXrjv  exeLQ  KaTeA.0eLv, 
aAA  *  ehhi)h\t)Qt)'z  l  ,  tovteoh  ouaxpacpr)©  l  .  £HHUH?vij|j,a 
6e  XeyexaL  lirjX&v'ijixa  ^0?vlvov  Tpoyouc;  ex°v?  onep 
Tiep  laxpecpopE vov  xd  &0H0uvTa  ev&ov  a )q  ev  oula 
TupaTTea0aL  nai  tolq  e£,oo  eSeinvue,  Xeyoo  &rj  tolq 
©eaxaip .  pouA-euai  ouv  etTueiv  otl  nav  cpavepop 

yevou.  6lo  eTTf]veyHev 

aU’  EHKUX.A.f)aopcx  l  ,  hocto(,(3ou  ve  l  v  6’  ou  ayoXf] . 

Well,  be  circled  out:  If  you  have  not  time  to  come  down, 
then  be  circled  out,  that  is,  be  revolved.  Ekkuklema 
means  a  wooden  device  with  wheels,  which  revolved  and  showed 
things  apparently  inside  going  on  in  a  house  to  those  outside 
too,  that  is,  to  the  audience.  He  means,  then,  "make 
yourself  visible." 

Therefore  he  subjoined: 

Okay,  then,  I’ll  circle  myself  out,  but  I  haven’t  time  to 
come  down. 

This  passage  corroborates  what  we  know  from  the  text  of  Aristophanes 
about  the  ekkuklema  being  a  machine  which  revolved.  We  are  also 
informed  by  the  scholiast  here  that  the  machine  was  comprised  of  a 
wooden  platform  on  wheels  -  the  presence  of  wheels  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  contradict  the  notion  of  the  machine  working  on  a  pivot'*’  -  and 

that  its  purpose  was  to  show  out  of  doors  that  which  was  actually  happening 
indoors.  So  far,  then,  the  scholium  does  not  contravene  any  ideas 
derived  from  the  text. 

2.  Thesmophor iazusae  v.  96. 

Iitt  eKKUK?vf](j,aTOQ  yap  cpaivexai. 

He  appears  on  the  ekkuklema. 

This  passage  gives  no  information  further  than  that  the  ekkuklema 
was  employed  at  this  junc ture- again ,  corresponding  with  the  knowledge 
gleaned  from  the  text. 


1-See  fig.  2. 


■ 
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3.  Thesmophor iazusae  v.  277. 

coOeTtou  to  Ispov:  TtocpeTt lypacpf) .  ekkukXe Ttoci 
ett  l  to  e^( jo  to  0ea|J.OCp6p  l  O  V  . 

The  temple  is  pushed  (out/forward?) :  marginal  note. 

The  Thesmophor ion  is  circled  out  to  the  outside. 

(i .e .  ,  on  stage) 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  text  at  this  point  to  suggest  the 
use  of  the  ekkuklema.  The  marginal  note'*-  uses  the  verb  O)0£LTai 
which  has  no  apparent  connection  with  CHHVKXsZ V  .  The  verb  d)0ETTOCl? 
however,  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  ekkuklema.  Whether  the 
ekkuklema  was  simply  a  platform  wheeled  out  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
skene,  or,  whether  it  was,  as  I  believe,  circled  out,  in  either  case 

3 

it  must  have  been  pushed  in  some  way  by  some  person  or  persons,  pre¬ 
sumably  stage-hands.  Hence  the  verb  (1)0  £  Tv  could  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  ekkuklema,  though  it  indicates  only  part  of  the  machine's 
ac  tion . 

What  actually  happens  in  the  context  is  that  the  scene  changes  from 
being  merely  a  street  in  Athens  to  being  the  place  where  festival  of 

the  Thesmophoria  is  held  -  viz.,  the  Pnyx.  There  are  several  verbal 

indications  in  the  text  to  this  effect:  vv.  277-8,  where  Euripides 
remarks  that  the  signal  for  the  festival  is  being  hoisted;  the  fact 

^It  is  not  certain  how  or  when  the  TCOCpsTll ypacpT]  originated, 
o 

See  footnote  on  etymology,  p.  4. 

Unless  it  was  pulled  out;  but  there  is  no  basis  for  this 
assumption,  whereas  we  do  find  the  verb  o)0£~v  used. 
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that  Mnesilochus  thereupon  immediately  adopts  his  womanly  role,  addres¬ 
sing  an  imaginary  slave-girl,  remarking  upon  the  shining  torches,  and 
praying  to  the  two  goddesses.  I  believe  that  these  references  would 
have  sufficed  to  indicate  to  the  audience  that  the  setting  was  now 
altered.  The  alternative  to  this  idea  would  be  to  assume  the  use  of 
the  exostra  here . ^ 

4.  C louds  v.  184 

opa  &£  d)Q  cp lAoaocpoup  ho|~igovto(,c;  ,  aupacpe vtoq  too 

!yHUH\f]|j,aTOQ . 

2 

He  sees  them  dressed  as  philosophers  when  the  enkuklema 

revolves . 

Here  again  there  is  no  specific  indication  in  the  text  about  the 
employment  of  the  machine.  However,  the  basic  situation  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  scenes  in  the  Acharnians  and  Thesmophoriazusae  where  the 
ekkuklema  was  employed,  viz.,  someone  on  stage  wishes  to  see  someone 
or  something  off  stage,  or  inside  (vv.  181-183): 

S  treps iades : 

avoiy’  avoiy*  dcvuaotc;  to  9povT  icn;f]p  iov  , 

HOC  l  &£L^OV  cop  TOCXiCTOC  po  L  TOV  EcOKpOCTT)  . 

poc0r]Tio5  yap*  &Xk*  avoiye  Tr)V  0t)pav. 

Quickl  Open  up l  Open  the  Phrontisterion,  and 
show  me  Socrates  as  quickly  as  possible.  I*m 
dying  to  learn.  Do  open  the  door! 

-  and  his  desire  is  fulfilled.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  the 

machine  was  involved  in  this  scene.  Its  use  does  not  contravene  any 


^On  the  exostra,  see  infra,  sec.  C. 

^It  is  doubtful  whether  the  scholium  originally  read  SHHVkXt]  paTOQ 
or  eynUH^f] paxop  .  any  case>  the  latter  noun  probably  refers  to 

the  machine  in  its  position  behind  the  front  wall  of  the  skene. 
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specification  in  the  text,  and  the  scholium  again  corroborates  what  we 
may  presume  from  the  text,  and  once  again  emphasizes  the  revolving 
motion  of  the  machine. 

It  should  be  observed  that  sources  such  as  the  scholia  cannot  be 
taken  as  definite  evidence  per  se,  since  the  date  at  which  they  were 
written  can  be  fixed  only  conjecturally . ^  Provided  that  they  corrobo¬ 
rate  what  contemporary  fifth  century  evidence  we  possess,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  valid  sources  of  information;  but  if  any  statement  found 
in  them  openly  refutes  information  from  a  more  direct,  ancient  source, 
their  reliability  as  testimony  for  the  conditions  of  the  fifth  century 
theatre  should  be  queried. 

C.  Lexicographers 

Of  these  there  are  three  who  speak  of  the  ekkuklema.  Their  testi¬ 
mony  should  be  included  at  this  point,  even  if  only  to  be  rejected. 

1.  Pollux  (second  century  A.D.) 

In  Book  IV  of  the  Onomasticon  notice  is  found  of  several  stage 
devices.  The  ekkuklema  is  mentioned  in  IV  127  together  with  other 
appurtenances  of  the  theatre,  and  it  is  described  in  some  detail  in 
IV  128,  as  follows: 

to  |iev  £H>i\m\r)\ia,  etti  iKjjijXov  (3&0pov, 

(J)  £TU  HE  ITOC  l  0pOVOQ*  &£LX.VL>ai  &£  TCX  1)710  OKT|Vr]V  £V 

togTq  oiHiaiQ  &7ioppr)Ta  7ipocx0£  vtog  .  no cl  to  prj|j,oc  too 
Epyou  hocA-eltoci  inKvnXe  l  v  .  Icp*  ou  6*  EtadyETOu  to 

■*-The  scholia  on  fifth  century  B.C.  tragedy  and  comedy  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  first  century  B.C.  See  0  .C  .D .  s . v .  Scholia. 
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EKK\m\r)\i<x ,  e  loH\)H\r\\ioL  6voji6c^£Ta i .  hoci  xP"n  iouto 
voe~a0ai  hoc©  ’  ehglcjtt]  v  0upav,  tv*  rj  hocQ  ’  £HaaTr)v 
o  LKiav , 

The  ekkuklema  is  a  high  platform  on  wood  on  which  stands 
a  chair ;1  it  shows  the  unspeakable  deeds  committed  indoors 
behind  the  skene.  The  term  for  this  operation  is  "to 
circle  out."  When  the  ekkuklema  is  brought  in  it  is  called 
an  eiskuklema.  It  should  be  thought  of  as  standing  by  each 
door,  so  that  there  would  be  one  for  each  house. 


Pollux’s  description  of  the  ekkuklema  contradicts  what  we  know  of 
the  machine  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  from  Aristophanes  in  the  following 
ways : 

2 

a)  Pollux  specifies  a  high  platform.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  ekkuklema  need  not  have  been  raised  in  the  case,  at  least,  of 
the  Thesmophor iazusae . 

b)  He  specifies  that  the  machine  was  used  to  show  (£7l6ppr]T(X 
TIpaxSeVTOC  — —  unspeakable  deeds.  The  events  of  the  Acharnians  and 

the  Thesmophor iazusae  shown  by  means  of  the  machine  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  classified  as  such.  Pollux  may  have  been 
thinking  here  of  the  use  of  the  machine  in  tragedy,  but  even  if  so,  the 
statement  is  a  sweeping  generalisation. 

c)  There  is  no  need  in  any  play  for  more  than  one  machine  - 

Pollux  mentions  one  at  each  door,  which  implies  a  minimum  of  two. 

It  seems,  then,  that  Pollux's  testimony  serves  to  confuse  rather 
than  to  clarify  the  issue,  and  that  his  statements  with  regard  to  the 
fifth  century  ekkuklema  are  valueless. 

J-Not  necessarily,  as  Arnott  (op . cit .  ,  p.  79)  translates,  a  throne. 

^Supra,  chap.  II. 
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The  machine  is  further  mentioned  in  IV  129,'*'  where  it  is  identified, 

by  some  people,  with  a  device  known  as  the  exostra.  Another  reference 

2 

to  this  device  occurs  in  a  Delian  inscription  of  c.  274  B.C.,  which 

vouches  for  its  use  as  a  theatrical  term.  The  relevant  section  of  the 

inscription  deals  with  the  cost  of  construction,  or  maybe  restoration, 

of  various  parts  of  the  theatre  building: 

o*.  Hat  Ta  e^ooaT pa  hou  Tr|V  h\i\iolh<x  holI 
touq  Pcopouc;  in  icmeuaaoc  i . 

. . .  and  to  restore/construct  the  exostra  and  the 
ladder  and  the  altars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  here  exostra  is  used  as  a  neuter  plural 

noun,  whereas  in  our  other,  later,  sources  it  is  found  as  a  feminine 
3 

singular  noun.  In  the  face  of  so  little  evidence  it  is  impossible 

to  decide  which  is  the  more  correct  form.  No  definition  of  the  exostra 

is  extant.  The  only  knowledge  to  be  gained  of  the  nature  of  this 

machine  is  derived  from  the  etymology  of  the  term  exostra.  The  word 

must  derive  from  £^GO0£  LV  to  push  out,  just  as  SoctTpOQ  from  &OCLU), 

and  t  OCT  pop  from  tocoj-KXl.  What  can  be  inferred,  if  anything,  from 

o  4 

the  suffix  -Tpa  or  -Tpov?  Benveniste  suggests  that  to  give  the 
suffix  -Tpo  on  the  label  of  "nom  d ' ins trument"  would  be  too  precise. 

6*  e^cbaxpocv  TOCUTO  Tto  [IOCT  l  VOjJ,  l  ^OVO  l  V  . 

"Some  people  consider  that  the  exostra  is  the  same  as  the  ekkuklema." 

2IG.  XI* 2,  199.  A  94-5. 

^Pollux,  op .cit . ,  IV  129.  Polybius  XI,  6.  8. 

^Benveniste,  E.  Origines  de  la  formation  des  noms  en  Indo- 
Europeen  (Paris,  Librairie  d’Amdrique  et  d'Orient.  Adrien  Maissonneuve , 
1962) ,  p.  109. 


■ 
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"La  thematisation  produit  une  individualisation  de  la  notion,  soit 
active  pour  le  masculin,  soit  passive  pour  le  neutre."  He  therefore 
cites  6ociTpOQ  to  mean  "partageur"  and  6ociTpOV  to  mean  "chose  par- 
tagee,  part."  If  we  apply  such  a  criterion  to  the  word  exostron,  we 
could  fairly  say  that  it  means  "something  which  is  pushed  out."  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  still  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  possible  overtones  of  a 
feminine  ending  in  -xpOC,  the  form  found  in  Pollux.  In  default  of 
further  evidence,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  its  etymology 

that  the  exostra  was  something  pushed  out  from  within  the  skene. ^  A 

2 

passage  in  Cicero  implies  that  it  was  perhaps  a  platform  on  which  some 
one  or  something  could  be  shown  to  public  view,  as  opposed  to  "post 
siparium,"  "behind  the  curtain,"  that  is,  in  private. 

Certainly  the  two  machines  appear  to  have  had  this  much  in  common, 
that  both  came  out  from  within  the  limits  of  the  skene;  but  there  is 
no  notion  of  circling  inherent  in  the  term  exostra,  although  such  a 
notion  is  not  excluded.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  ekkuklema  and  the 
exostra  were  two  distinct  devices,  possibly  used  for  a  similar  purpose; 
and  it  can  be  concluded  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  identi 
fication  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

2.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (second  century  A.D.) 

A  scholium  on  Protrepticus  chapter  I,  section  11,  line  14  reads: 

■*-i.e.,  probably,  a  platform  on  wheels. 

^Cicero,  De  Prov.  Cons.  14.  iam  in  exostra  helluatur,  antea 
post  siparium  solebat.  (of  Piso) . 
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EHH\JK\r)0(Jd  :  E YKUK?VT1  |IGC  EH&XoUV  aKEUOQ  U  TJTCOTpOyOp 

EHTOQ  Trjp  aKT]Vfjg,  OD  OTp£  CpO  |i£  V  OU  E&OHEl  TOC  £00) 

tolq  e^o)  9av£pa  ylveoGocl*  £yHUH?vf]aco  ouv  ocvtl  toC 
cpavEpdiao),  yupvcbao). 

6  L£^0& LKGOTEpOV  &£  TCE  p  L  TOU  aUTOU  EtTEElV, 

eYhumAt]  pa  £?v£y  £  to  (3oc0pov  etc  l  ^uA.cov  uc|)r)A.o5v , 

(j)  £  TC  l  K£  l  TOC  i  Gpovop  •  Selkvuol  6e  TOC  UTCO  TT]  aHT)Vrj 

£ v  Tatp  ouKL-aiq  TcpayOEVTa  dic6ppr)Ta. 

(etc.,  exactly  as  in  Pollux  IV,  128). 

I  shall  circle  out:  they  called  an  enkuklema  a  sort 
of  device  on  wheels  outside  the  skene  which,  when  it 
revolved,  seemed  to  make  things  happening  inside  visible 
to  people  outside.  I  shall  circle  in-*-  is  therefore  sub¬ 
stituted  for  I  shall  make  visible,  reveal. 

To  speak  in  more  detail  about  this:  an  enkuklema  was 
a  platform  on  high  uprights  on  which  there  was  a  chair;  it 
shows  unspeakable  deeds  committed  indoors,  behind  the  skene. 

It  is  immediately  obvious  on  reading  this  passage  that  the  scholiast 

here  has  plagiarized  from  the  scholium  on  Acharnians  v.  408  or  vice-versa 

and,  even  more  heavily,  from  Pollux.  The  passage  is  therefore  of  little 

or  no  value  for  our  purpose. 

3.  Hesychius  (probably  c.  fifth  century  A.D.) 

All  we  find  here  is  a  definition  of  the  exostra  as  etul  Trjp 
OKT\\jr\c,  TO  EKKVhXt]  |J-0C .  Hesychius  too  may  have  gleaned  his  defini¬ 
tion  from  Pollux. 


In  summary:  there  is  very  little  evidence  later  than  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  which  adds  to  the  information  derived  from  the  text  of 
Aristophanes.  The  scholia  serve  to  corroborate  deductions  made  from 


-*-This  must  be  a  slip  -£yKl)H?\.f]OCO  should  refer  to  the  machine 
being  within  the  skene.  Besides,  it  is  EHHVH\T)OOd  on  which  the 
scholiast  is  supposedly  making  the  comment. 


. 
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the  text, 
help;  if 


the  lexicographers  and  archaeological  remains  afford  little 
anything,  they  confuse  rather  than  clarify  the  issue. 


. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MHXANH  IN  ARISTOPHANES 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ekkuklema,  evidence  on  the  nature  of  the 

mechane1  contemporary  with  its  use  in  the  fifth  century  is  non-existent. 

There  are,  however,  several  references  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy  of 

the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  a  machine  such  as  the  mechane  is  said  to  have 

2 

been  in  later  sources.  In  four  of  the  complete  extant  plays  of 
Aristophanes  and  in  one  play  of  which  there  remain  only  fragments, 
there  are  obvious  allusions  to  a  machine  which  was  used  to  raise 
people  from  ground  level  so  that  they  appear  to  be  flying  or  hanging 
in  the  air . 

The  passages,  in  chronological  order,  are: 

Daedalus .  f r .  188^ 

6  |j,t]xocvotio  ibc, ,  otiotg  (3ouA.e  l  tov  xpoyov 
L(j,av  &v£H& p,  Xeye,  xoupe  cpeyyop  r)\lou. 

Machine-operator,  when  you  wish  to  raise  and 
lift  the  wheel,  say  "hail,  light  of  the  sun." 

This  passage  implies: 

1.  that  a  wheel  of  some  kind  was  part  of  the  machine; 

2.  that  the  machine  was  used  to  raise  someone  or  something  from  the 
ground  into  the  air; 

3.  that  the  character  speaking  here  would  appreciate  a  cue  from  the 
operator  of  the  machine  to  warn  him  of  his  impending  ascent. 

^-Hereafter  the  transliterated  form  will  be  used. 

^e.g.  Pollux  IV  128;  Suidas  s  .  v .  ecbpT](J,a;  and  see  infra , 

chap.  V. 

O 

Theodorus  Kock,  ed. ,  Comicorum  Atticorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig: 
B.G.  Teubner ,  1880),  I,  p.  436. 
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Clouds  vv .  218-230 


.  cpepe  tIq  yap  outoq  outil  Trjp  npEpaOpap  avf)p  ; 

Ma .  auTOQ  0  St.  t  up  auTop;  Ma.  SooKpocTrip  4  St.  w 
SwHpaTep  o 

tO5  outoq,  dva(36r]aov  auTov  po  i  psya. 

Ma .  auTop  pev  ouv  au  HaA.£aove  ou  yap  po  i  ayoXf) .  220 

St.  a)  SwKpaTGp, 

d)  SoonpaT  l6  lov  . 

SQKPATHS 


Tt  pe  KaAeLQ  d)cpf)pepe; 

St.  TupcoT  o  v  pev  o  tl  6pap  avTi(3oA.c5  HaTe  me  po  i . 

So) .  aepopaTco  nat  Tcep  icppovoo  tov  rjAiov.  225 

St  .  ETieiT*  duo  Tappou  touq  Qeouq  unepcppove  uq  , 

d\\*  ouh  duo  Trjp  yrjp ,  eticep;  Soo .  ou  yap  av  tiotg 
e^rjupov  op 0coq  tcx  peTeoopa  upaypaTa, 
e  l  pT)  Hpspaaap  to  voppa  nat  tt)v  cppovTi&a 
A.£TCTriv  HaTapsL^ap  eq  tov  opoiov  aspa.  250 


Str.  Tell  me,  who’s  that  chap  over  there  -  him  in  the  basket? 

Pup.  Himself.  Str.  Who’s  "himself"?  Pup.  Socrates. 

Str.  Hey,  Socrates’.  You  go  and  give  him  a  loud  call  for  me. 

Pup.  You  call  him  yourself.  I  haven't  got  time. 

Str.  Hey,  Socrates’.  Socrates,  my  dear  chap. 

Soc.  Why  do  you  call  upon  me,  mortal? 

Str.  Well,  first  of  all,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you’re  doing 
up  there? 

Soc.  I  am  treading  the  air  and  looking  down  on  the  sun. 

Str.  So  it’s  from  a  basket  that  you  look  down  on  the  gods, 
and  not  from  earth,  is  it?  -  if  you  do,  that  is. 

Soc.  I  would  not  have  found  out  the  truth  about  things  above 
if  I  had  not  suspended  my  thoughts  on  high  and  subtly 
blended  my  intellect  with  its  kindred  air. 


A  few  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage ; 

1.  Socrates  is  seen  swinging  in  a  basket  in  mid-air  (etc  l  Trjp 
HpcpaOpap  v.  218;  ouh  duo  Trjp  yrjp  w.  226-7;  a£po(3aToo  v.  225). 
Therefore  in  this  instance  a  large  basket  must  have  formed  part  of  the 


mechane . 
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2.  At  some  point  after  v.  237,  (Str.  1 0  L  Vl)V  M.OCTa|3r)0*  0) 

HcOHpOCT  1 6  l  O  V  d)p  £  |l£  -  be  a  good  chap,  Socrates,  and  come  down  to 
me.)  and  before  v.  255,  Socrates  descends  from  his  aerial  position; 
so  we  may  presume  that  the  mechane  was  lowered  so  that  he  could  step 
out  of  his  basket.  Since  the  basket  is  not  mentioned  further  during 
the  course  of  the  play,  and  since  its  presence  is  no  longer  required, 

it  is  possible  that  the  mechane  was  removed  at  this  point  -  but  there 

is  no  proof  of  this . 

Peace 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  play  the  audience  is  made  aware  of 
Trygaeus '  plan  to  reach  the  house  of  Zeus.  From  v.  80  onwards  there 
are  numerous  references  to  his  being  actually  en  route  for  heaven. 

The  chief  of  these  are: 
vv.  80-81 

6  &eo'Ti;6T'r)c;  yocp  pou  pETscopop  oupsTai 

ITITtlj&OV  £Q  TOV  &£p  *  ETC  L  TOl)  XOGVOdpOU. 

My  master's  up  there,  lifted  into  the  air  on  his 

beetle  just  as  if  he  were  astride  a  horse. 

v .  92 

[lETECOpOKOTCEUQ 

beating  your  way  through  the  air . ^ 
v.  104 

cop  tov  At"  £p  tov  oupavov 

(On  his  way)  to  heaven,  to  Zeus. 


ll  prefer  this  interpretation  of  |1£  TEOOp  OHOTCE  Tp,  with  Rogers, 
to  that  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  who  define  the  verb  as  "prate  about  high 
things."  Taken  in  context,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  presence 
of  not,  Rogers'  translation  makes  far  better  sense. 
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vv .  124-6 

IIoc .  nai  tl q  TcopoQ  (7o  l  urjc;  o6ou  y£ vf)OeTa  l  ; 

vauQ  pev  yap  oux  ae  TauTT]v  Tr)v  o&ov. 

Tp  .  titt|v6q  Tuopeuae  l  xooAoc;  •  otj  vaua0Ad)ao|j.a  t . 

Child:  How  are  you  going  to  make  your  journey? 

A  ship  won't  be  any  good  for  this  trip. 

Tryg:  A  winged  steed  will  carry  me;  I  shan’t  go  by  sea. 

vv.  146-8 

ria.  ^xeTvo  ur]p£i,  |irj  acpaAE  ic;  xauappurjc; 

£VT£U0£V,  £  L  TOC  yooXOQ  COV  Eup  LTtL 
Aoyov  Tiapocax'rjQ  xai  Tpayw&ia  y£v?j. 

Child:  Be  careful  you  don’t  totter  and  fall  off, 

and  then  be  made  lame,  and  become  a  subject 
for  one  of  Euripides’  tragedies. 

vv.  159-161 

Tp  .  i£i  ao cutov  0appc5v  cxtuo  yrjc; , 

hoctoc  Spopatav  XTEpuy’  exteivgov 

i 

6p0op  yoopE  l  Aloq  Etc;  aTjA.dc;. 

Tryg:  Confidence!  Up  we  go  from  the  earth. 

Ply  your  swift  wing  and  head  straight  for 
the  halls  of  Zeus. 

vv.  173-4 

Tp .  oi\i’  wc;  &£6oixa,  xouxeti  oxottctgov  Acya). 
d)  priXOCVOTIO  L£  TipOOEXO  TOV  VOUV  d)Q  £  (J,£  * 

Tryg:  Help!  I’m  scared!  And  I’m  not  joking  any  more. 

Hey,  machine-operator,  have  a  care  for  me! 

From  these  passages  it  can  be  observed  that: 

1.  Trygaeus  is  actually  sitting  astride  the  dung-beetle. 

2.  At  first  he  is  out  of  sight  of  the  audience  -  the  slave  peeps 


through  a  door  or  a  window  in  the  slcene  to  see  what  Trygaeus  is  doing. 
(6  LaxucjxDCc;  ?  v .  78)  . 


- 
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3.  Trygaeus  must,  however,  appear  within  the  next  few  verses,  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  flight  and  calming  the  beetle  (v .  82).  He  probably 
begins  his  ascent  around  v.  109,  which  implies  that  the  servant  is 
actively  trying  to  detain  him. 

4.  From  the  daughter* s  concern  in  vv.  146-8,  it  appears  that  Trygaeus 

is  liable  to  lame  himself  if  he  falls. 

5.  From  the  same  verses  it  is  obvious  that  Aristophanes  is  poking 

fun  at  Euripides,  as  he  frequently  does.  In  this  particular  case  it 
is  the  subject-matter  of  Euripides’  tragedies  he  is  satirising.  Not 
only  this  aspect  of  Euripides’  art,  however,  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  the  comic  writer's  comment.  Throughout  this  scene  in  the  Peace, 
where  Trygaeus  is  preparing  for  and  making  his  flight  to  heaven,  allu¬ 
sions  to  a  similar  situation  in  Euripides’  Bellerophon  abound.  Pegasus, 
the  flying  horse  on  which  Bellerophon  made  his  heavenward  ascent,  is 
referred  to  no  less  than  four  times  here  -  vv.  76-7,  126,  135-6,  154. 
These  references  would  put  the  present  audience  in  mind  of  the  tragedy 
and  they  would  probably  see  a  parody  here  of  the  tragic  hero's  position.^ 

6.  Trygaeus  continues  his  ascent  at  v.  154  and  remains  in  the  air 
until  v.  179,  when  he  probably  knocks  on  Zeus'  door  with  the  words  oi JH 
dcvol^ETE  a  Vv.  173-4  may  mark  the  beginning  of  his  descent  on  the 

^A.C .  Schlesinger,  "Indications  of  Parody  in  Aristophanes," 

TAPhA,  1936,  p.  302 :  "The  name  of  Pegasos  gives  a  strong  hint  as  to 

the  tragic  source  on  which  this  comedy  draws.  A  scene-parody,  per¬ 
haps,  begins  with  82.  With  the  mention  of  Euripides  in  147,  the 
hint  is  completed." 
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machine,  since  he  appears  to  have  a  rough  passage  at  this  point,  but 
this  is  only  conjecture.  The  jerking  of  the  machinery  may  have  been 
deliberate,  in  order  to  enhance  the  comic  effect,  and  it  does  in  fact 
call  forth  a  little  obscenity  on  the  part  of  Trygaeus ,  with  regard  to 
his  providing  food  for  the  dung-beetle. 

7.  The  mechane  was  used  to  remove  the  beetle  when  its  presence  was 

no  longer  required  -  when  the  animal  is  summoned  at  v.  720,  it  has 

disappeared  from  the  scene. 

Birds  vv.  1197-1202 

Xo .  d)Q  eYyuQ  rj&ij  SocipovoQ  Tie&apG  too 

&LV1jC;  TUTepCOTOQ  90oyy°G  E^OCHOUETOC  L  . 

n  l  .  auiT]  au,  tcol  tiol  not  tuetel;  i^eu’  rjauxoQ , 

EX*  OLTp£|iOCQ*  OCUTOU  GTrjO’.  ETltaxeQ  TOO  &popou. 
tic;  el;  Tio&oarf) ;  Xeyelv  sxpfjv  otioOev  tt6t>  el. 

tIPIX 

Tiapd  TGOV  0 EGO V  EYLOYE  TGOV  *  0A.U|J,TI  LOOV  . 


Chorus:  The  winged  sound  of  the  whirl  of  a  god 

on  high  nearby  greets  my  ears. 

Peis:  Hey,  youl  Where  are  you  flying  to,  where, 

I  say?  Stay  still,  don't  move  1  Stay 
right  where  you  are l  Halt  your  course! 

Who  are  you?  Where  d'you  come  from? 

You  must  say  where  you  come  from! 

Iris:  I  come  from  the  Olympian  gods. 

vv.  1217-19 

n  L  .  HCXTCE  l  TOC  6 fj  0  ’  OUTGO-  O  LOOT?)  &10CTIETEL 

6  log  Tf)Q  tcoXegoq  Trjp  dAAoTptac;  hqci  tou-x^oug; 
*  Ip  .  TUO  IOC  Y^P  XP1!  Tt£TEO0aL  touq  0e;ouq; 


^Rogers  suggests  that  Trygaeus'  anxiety  is  caused  by  the  exostra 
being  pushed  out  beneath  him  to  represent  heaven.  I  find  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  exostra  untenable.  See  supra  pp .  17-19  on  the  exostra. 
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Peis:  So  you  thought  you'd  fly  secretly  through 

this  city,  which  doesn't  even  belong  to  you, 
and  through  chaos,  did  you? 

Iris:  By  what  other  route  are  the  gods  to  fly? 

vv.  1229 

III.  cppaoov  6e  toI  pot,  too  TiTepuye  tiol  vauaToXetp; 

Peis:  Tell  me,  where  are  you  off  to  on  your  pair  of  wings? 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Iris  appears  in  the  air  by  v.  1199. 

2.  She  is  evidently  in  motion  for  vv.  1199  and  1200,  for  Peisthetaerus 
requests  four  times  that  she  keep  still. 

3.  After  this  she  probably  lands,  but  remains  attached  to  the  mechane 
with  her  wings,  until  her  exit  at  vv .  1260-1. 

Thesmophor iazusae  vv.  1009-1014 

Mv .  ea,  0£ot,  Zeu  aooTep,  euatv  eA.7iI&ec;  . 
ocvr)p  eolkev  ou  Tcpo&oboE  t  v ,  aAAa  poi 
ar)|T£Lov  ime&f)A.coo'£  nEpasup  EH&papwv , 
ou  6eT  [ie  ylyvEG©’  *  Av&popE&av .  navTcop  6e  po  l 
toc  &£Op  uTtapye  t  .  6fj\ov  ouv  (tout  )  £00  otl 
f]^£  i  (i£  acbaoov .  ou  yap  av  uapsTCTETo . 

Mnes:  0h‘.  Gods,  saviour  Zeus,  there's  hope  yet. 

It  seems  he's  not  letting  me  down;  he  gave 
me  the  signal,  by  running  out  as  Perseus,  that 
I'm  to  be  Andromeda;  oh  well,  I've  got  enough 
chains  here,  anyway.  Obviously  he's  going  to 
come  and  rescue  me,  otherwise  he  wouldn't 
have  flown  by. 

vv.  1098-1102 

Eu.  w  0£OL  tlv*  sp  yrjv  (3ap (3apcov  acpiyp£0a 
Tay£~  tie&iAo);  &ta  \xeoov  yap  ai0£pop 
TEpVOJV  HE  A.E  U  0OV  TUO&a  T  L  0  T)  |i  UTIOTlTEpOV 
riEpOEup  icp op  ^Apyop  vauaToA.oov  to  Topyovop 
napa  Hojai^cov. 
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0  gods ,  to  what  barbarian  land  have  I  come  on 
swift  foot?  Cleaving  a  path  through  the 
middle  of  the  air  I,  Perseus,  carrying  the 
Gorgon’s  head,  journey  to  Argos,  lifting  my 
winged  foot. 

It  can  be  noted  from  these  passages  that: 

1.  Once  again,  Aristophanes  is  jibing  at  Euripides,  this  time  with  a 
parody  of  the  Andromeda . ^  Mention  of  Perseus,  Andromeda,  and  the 
Gorgon’s  head  makes  this  quite  clear. 

2.  In  vv.  1099-1100  Euripides  must  be  flying  through  the  air  on  the 
mechane .  Whether  he  actually  came  out  by  means  of  the  machine  in  the 
previous  passage  quoted  above  cannot  be  established  with  such  certainty. 
It  seems  likely,  however,  that  as  the  machine  was  used  later,  it  was 
also  employed  for  the  prelude  to  the  "rescue"  scene.  The  comic  effect 
and  spectacle  would  be  increased  if  Euripides  were  just  wafted  in  and 
out  again  quickly  on  the  mechane  before  actually  making  his  appearance 
properly. 

3.  Euripides  landed  on  the  ground  at  some  point  after  v.  1100. 

Whether  he  detached  himself  from  the  machine  cannot  be  known.  As  to 
the  method  of  his  departure  we  have  no  clue. 

These  passages  from  Aristophanes  do  not  yield  much  information  on 
the  nature  or  working  of  the  mechane.  The  only  component  of  the 
device  which  is  actually  mentioned  is  a  Tpo^OQ,  and  this  suggests  a 

^This  passage  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  Andromeda  -  Nauck: 
Tragicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (Teubner .  2nd  ed.  1889),  frs .  123, 

124. 
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(rope  and)  pulley  system  of  some  kind,'*'  It  is  evident  at  least  that 
the  mechane  was  some  form  of  crane,  with  its  base  situated  somewhere 
either  behind  or  within  the  skene,  and  it  had  an  arm  coming  out  over 
the  top  of  the  skene  in  order  to  deposit  people  on  the  stage  or  raise  them 
from  it.  If  necessary,  something  was  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  crane  - 
a  basket  in  the  case  of  the  C louds ,  and  a  dummy  beetle  in  that  of  the 
Peace  . 


^On  the  earliest  date  for  the  simple  pulley  (c .  870  B.C.),  see 
A.G.  Drachmann,  The  mechanical  technology  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity 
(Copenhagen:  Munksgaard,  1963),  p.  203. 


CHAPTER  V 


LATER  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  MECHANE 


There  is  comparatively  little  evidence  on  the  mechane  dating  after 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  which  can  be  of  any  value  in  an  investigation 
into  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  device.  Brief  mention  should, 
however,  be  made  of  what  little  is  known  from  sources  other  than  Aristo¬ 
phanes  . 

i 

A.  A  fragment  of  Antiphanes1  I’loiTjO'lc^  includes  the  verses: 

£7I£10’  OTOOV  [1T)&£V  SuVCOVt’  ElTIEtV  GU  , 

Hopi&rj  6*  &tu£  LpriKooa i v  £ v  toiq  Spapocaiv, 
oapouaiv  ooanEp  6ocktuA.ov  Trjv  prixocvriv , 

KaL  TO~Q  0£U)|I£VO  LC7  l  V  OCTIOXpcbvTGOQ  l  , 

Then  when  they  can  think  of  nothing  further  to 
say,  when  they  are  completely  at  a  loss  for  words  in 
dramas,  they  lift  the  mechane  like  a  finger,  and  the 
spectators  are  satisfied. 

This  passage  is  probably  referring  particularly  to  the  use  of  the 

2  3 

mechane  by  Euripides.  Arnott  says  that  GJCfTCEp  &OCHTUA.OV  "suggests 
a  counterbalanced  jib,  with  an  actor  dangling  from  the  end." 


It  can  be  seen  from  this  extract  that 
1.  the  machine  was  raised.  The  verb  cx/tpo)  signifies  the  action, 
and  will  be  seen  to  recur  in  other  places.  Therefore  the  arm  could 
swing  up  and  down  so  as  to  allow  the  actor  to  be  dropped  or  to  float 
over  various  parts  of  the  stage. 

■'‘Kock,  op  .cit .  ,  Vol.  II,  p.  90,  fr.  191,  13-16. 

O 

^For  the  instances  in  which  Euripides  used  this  device,  see 
Hourmouziades ,  op . c it . ,  p.  169.  The  total  number  he  gives  is:  five 
times  for  certain  and  four  times  very  probably. 

Op  .cit .  ,  p .  73. 


' 
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2.  It  operated  like  a  finger,  and  the  "arm"  of  the  mechane  could 
therefore  probably  be  bent  in  a  similar  way  to  the  joints  of  a  finger. 

B.  Plato:  Craty lus  425d  reads: 

toc/nep  ol  Tpayo)6o7io to i  eTteu&av  ti  duopaku  v , 
eni  xap  (ipyavap  naTacpeuyoua l  Geoup  oupovTep. 

Just  as  the  tragic  poets  when  they  are  at  a  loss 
have  recourse  to  the  mechane  to  lift  up  gods. 

The  recurrence  of  the  verb  a  l  poo  is  worthy  of  note.  It  appears 

that  the  mechane  was  primarily  used  to  raise  people  or  things  rather 

than  merely  to  hold  them  suspended  in  mid-air. 

C.  Plato:  Cleitophon  407a  reads: 

nat  (io  i  eSoHeip  rcapa  Toup  aAAoup  dvGpamoup  HaWooTa 
Tveyeiv,  otcotg  tn  it  l  poov  Totp  &v  ©porno  up  ,  coaTcep  gtu 
ppyaupp  TpayLHrjp  Geop,  ujivetp  A.syoov  .... 

And  you  seemed  to  me  more  than  other  men  to  speak 
finely  when  you  reprove  people,  just  like  a  god  on  the 
tragic  mechane,  and  sing  as  follows  .... 

This  extract  from  Plato  seems  to  refer  to  the  god  on  the  mechane 
as  a  commonplace,  and  emphasizes  the  well-known  use  of  the  device  in 
tragedy . 

D.  Aristotle:  Poetics  1454a-b  remarks: 

cpavepov  quv  otl  nat  Tap  /Vuaeup  toov  puGwv 

auTou  &el  tou  (j.u0ou  auppatveuv  nai  (ip  toGTiep 
ev  Trj  MT]5eta  ano  ppyaupp  nai  ev  Trj  ’  IA.id6i  Ta 
TiepL  tov  (ItiottAouv  •  aAAa  (ipyaurj  yppOTeov  gtcl  toc 
g^go  tou  6pd(j,aTop,  p  oaa  Ttpo  tou  yeyoveu  a  ouy 
oiov  te  avGpcoTcou  et&evai,  p  oaa  uaTepov  a  SeiTai 
npoayopeuaecop  nai  ayyeXtap. 


- 
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Obviously,  therefore,  the  denouement  of  each 
play  should  come  about  from  the  plot  itself  and 
not,  as  in  the  Medea,  from  the  mechane  and  as  in  the 
incident  of  the  sailing  away  in  the  Iliad.  The 
mechane  should  be  used  to  explain  what  lies  outside 
the  play,  either  what  took  place  previously  and 
is  therefore  beyond  men’s  knowledge,  or  what  takes 
place  later  and  needs  to  be  foretold  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  . 

Aristotle  here  criticizes  dramatists  for  using  the  mechane  as  an 
easy  way  in  which  to  effect  the  solution  of  a  plot.  It  seems  that  he 
is  criticizing  both  the  actual  use  of  the  mechane  (as  in  the  Medea)  and 
the  very  idea  of  divine  intervention  (as  in  the  Iliad ,  Book  II,  vv.  155- 
181) .  He  then  proceeds  to  cite  instances  of  what  he  considers  the 
proper  and  appropriate  use  of  the  mechane.  The  implication  is  that 
the  mechane  had  come  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  trick  device  to  provide 
an  easy  solution  to  practical  difficulties,  and  that  Aristotle  dis¬ 
approved  of  such  a  use. 

E.  Demosthenes:  Or atio  40.  59  reads: 

aAAop  ou&ei p  aiiiw  TuapayevGcrOa i 

|ie (j,apTupr)Ke  ,  T i poMpocTrip  6e  povop,  ajcmep 
&tc6  p'nxavrjQ,  pocpTupei  .... 

No  other  person  has  testified  that  he  was 
present,  Timocrates  alone,  as  if  from  the  mechane, 
witnesses  .... 

Demosthenes  is  here  ridiculing  the  use  of  the  mechane  for  divine 
intervention . 

F.  A  fragment  of  Alexis'  Aej3r|p^  reads: 

ELl’  £  l  p  VEGOTOC  cpr)ai  Ypac|)£lV  M,p£|10C|i.£  VOUp  , 
xai  Oocttov  (xtuotie: pnoua t  Toup  wvouiaevou p, 
cxtuo  |j.rixocvfjp  tigoTvouvtep  cocmep  ot  0eol  . 

^Kock,  op . c it . ,  Vol.  II,  p.  342  f r .  126  vv.  17-19. 
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Then  he  says  that  next  year  he  will  propose  (that 
they  work)  hung  up,  and  they  will  send  away  their 
customers  more  quickly,  by  making  their  sales  like 
gods  from  a  mechane. 


Once  again,  we  have  a  reference  to  the  machine  as  used  for  the 
epiphany  of  gods,  apparently  ridiculing  the  device.  Fishmongers 
have  previously  sold  their  merchandise  sitting  down;  now  they  are  to 
be  suspended  just  like  gods  from  the  mechane. 

From  the  fourth  century  evidence  quoted  in  sections  A  to  F  little 
can  be  learned  about  the  nature  of  the  mechane.  We  may  imply,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  device  was  in  fairly  common  use,  since  references  to 
it  are  found  in  such  a  variety  of  authors. 


G.  Scholium  on  Aristophanes 9  Peace  v.  80,  which  says: 

(J-GTewpOQ  be  OUpETOCl  £TUL  pijXOCVrjQ  .  TOUTO 
be  hocXeitou  eoapijpa.  ev  auxrj  be  HOCTrjyov 
TOUQ  0eOUQ  H0CL  TOUQ  £  V  (X£p  L,  A.OCA.OU  VTOCQ  . 

He  is  raised  high  up,  on  the  mechane.  This  (sc. 
thing/device)  is  called  a  eo)pr)|j,a  (i*e.  something 
which  is  suspended).  On  it  they  (sc.  dramatists) 
brought  down  gods  and  people  chattering  in  the  air. 


This  scholium  yields  the  information  that  the  mechane  was  used 
to  raise  gods  and  people  in  the  air,  and  also  to  lower  them.  It  thus 
corroborates  the  passages  in  Aristophanes  where  characters  have  been 
seen  to  come  on  stage  by  means  of  the  mechane  and  to  leave  by  the  same 
means,  viz.,  Birds  vv .  1199-1261  and  Thesmophor iazusae  v.  1009. 


It  also  gives  what  is  apparently  an  alternative  name  for  the 


mechane  -  ecbpqpa. 


' 
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H.  Pollux  speaks  of  two  machines  which  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
similar  purposes.  IV,  128  mentions  the  mechane: 

f)  |lT]X0Cvfi  &£  0EOUQ  &EIHVUCU  HOCL  T]pC0Q 
touq  ev  dept  BeWepocpovTcxp  r\  ITepaeac;,  hou  KSiiai 
naia  Trjv  dpiaTepav  Tcdpo&ov,  imep  Tpv  GHT]vr|v 
to  upOQo  o  &’  eaxiv  Iv  Tpcxyo)&ux  prixocvf],  touto 
hcxAouchv  £  v  kgo|I(|)6  L,a  Hpoc6r|v.  5rjA.ov  5  5  ou 
auHrjQ  eotl  ptpr)aip»  Hpd&r]v  yap  ttjv  auHrjv  hocAoucuv 
o  l  ’Atukol  . 

The  mechane  shows  gods  and  heroes  in  the  air,  like 
Bellerophon  and  Perseus,  and  it  stands  by  the  left  parodos, 
higher  than  the  skene.  What  the  mechane  is  in  tragedy  is 
called  Hpd&T]  (fig-branch)  in  comedy.  Obviously  (this  is) 
because  it  is  an  imitation  of  a  fig-branch;  the  people  of 
Attica  call  the  OUKrj ,  Hpd&T]  . 

IV  130  mentions  the  y&pavop  : 

T]  &£  y&pavop  pr)xdvr|pd  laxtv  eh  psTEwpou 
HaTacp£pop£ vov  £cp’  apTiayTj  adpocTop,  (L  hexpbtcu 
’Hoop  dpTia^ouaa  to  adpa  to  Mspvovoc;.  oudpocQ 
5*  av  e'lttolq.  tooq  naXudc; ,  ol  hoc tt]ptt)vtocl  £^ 
u(|)Ouq  dp  dv&xetv  touq  etel  too  dspoq  cpEpsaOoa 

&OHOUVTOCQ  ppcop  T]  0EOUQ. 

The  crane  is  a  device  brought  down  from  on  high  to 
seize  a  body;  it  was  used  by  Dawn  in  snatching  away  the 
body  of  Memnon.  One  may  call  the  ropes,  which  were 

fastened  from  a  high  (spot)  in  order  to  hold  up  the 
heroes  or  gods,  who  appeared  to  be  borne  into  the  air, 
ocCdpoci  . 

A  few  observations  can  be  made  on  these  two  passages: 

I.  It  is  possible  that  Pollux  derived  his  idea  of  the  use  of  the 
mechane  for  portraying  "people  like  Bellerophon  and  Perseus"  directly 
from  either  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  or  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  . 
This  statement  agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the  situations  in  both  cases. 


. 
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2.  Pollux  states  that  the  mechane  was  situated  by  the  left  parodos . 

It  is  not  clear  whether  he  means  the  left  side  facing  the  audience,  or 
looking  towards  the  stage;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence.  The 
main  point  is  that  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Pollux  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  so  definite  an  observation  about  a  theatre  of  six  centuries 
before  his  time. 

3.  The  mechane  of  tragedy  is  the  equivalent  of  the  krade'*'  in  comedy. 

Although  we  have  no  fifth  century  statement  to  this  effect,  the  idea 

recurs  in  later  sources.  The  statement  in  Pollux  may  refer  to  the 

machine  being  "disguised"  as  a  fig-branch. 

3 

4.  The  machine  called  the  geranos  is  "brought  down  from  on  high" 
just  as  was  the  mechane.  The  reference  to  its  use  in  the  Psychostasia, 
a  lost  play  of  Aeschylus,  means  little  to  us  save  that  it  was  employed 
to  lift  a  body,  and  that  it  already  carried  Dawn;  therefore  it  could 
bear  the  weight  of  two  bodies. 

5.  Ropes  were  used  in  the  operation  of  the  geranos. 

6.  The  geranos  was  used  to  show  heroes  and  gods  in  the  air.  (cf.  IV 
128  on  the  mechane) . 

The  two  contrivances,  the  mechane  and  the  geranos,  sound  so  much 
alike  from  Pollux's  description  that  it  is  perhaps  surprising  to  find 
that  he  does  not  identify  one  with  the  other.  He  actually  states  that 

^-Hereafter  given  its  transliterated  form. 

^See  infra,  pp .  37,  38. 

^Hereafter  given  its  traits literated  form. 
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both  were  employed  to  show  gods  and  heroes  in  the  air;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  his  description  of  either  device  which  conflicts  with  any 
item  given  in  his  description  of  the  other. 


One  further  piece  of  information  Pollux  gives  us  on  the  mechane 
is  incidental  to  his  description  of  the  form  and  function  of  the 
TCepiOOtTOL  1  in  IV  126: 

[sc.  f)  TCep  LOCKTOQ  ]  HOC  L  0GOUC;  TE  0OCA.OCTT  L  OUQ 
endyet,  hoci  TiocvO’oaa  enayOeaTepa  ovia  f)  prixpovr) 
cpspeiv  d&uvaTet. 

And  it  brings  on  gods  from  the  sea  too,  and  anything 
which  is  too  heavy  for  the  mechane  to  carry. 

Here  it  is  implied  that  the  mechane  could  not  carry  an  unlimited 

load.  Whether  this  statement  refers  to  the  machine  as  Pollux  knew  it 

in  the  theatre  of  his  own  day,  or  whether  he  is  speaking  of  the  kind  of 

machine  genuinely  in  use  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  is  difficult  to 

tell.  It  seems  likely  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  his  own  times,  for 

the  compound  pulley,  which  would  be  capable  of  lifting  far  heavier  loads 

2 

than  the  simple  pulley,  was  known  by  about  300  B.C. 

3 

I.  Pseudo-Plutarch:  Paroem.  II ,  16. 


^These  appear  to  have  been  revolving  prisms  with  three  faces, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  effect  a  visible  change  of  scene.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  their  use  in  the  Classical  period  of  Greek  drama. 

2See  Drachmann,  op .cit . ,  p.  204. 

O 

Corpus  Paroemigr aphorum  Graecorum,  ed.  E.L.A.  Leutsch  and 
F.G.  Schneidewin  (Hildesheim:  Georg  01ms  Ver lagsbuchhandlung ,  1958), 
Vol.  I.  ,  p.  338 . 


' 
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npa&QQ  payetariQ:  Hpa&r)  vuv  oux  6  cuh l  voq 
mAoc&oq,  aXX’  f]  dynup  i q  ,  acp*  rj q  ol  uruoxpiTai 
lv  xaiQ  TpaytxaiQ  anr )voclq  e^apToovTai, 

0eou  pipoupevoL  etu  Lcpavs  Lav ,  ^Loc>T?jpai  nai 
Taivlaip  HOCT e  l Xr) pps VOL. 

"The  breaking  of  the  krade":  krade  here  is  not  the 
fig-branch,  but  the  hook  from  which  actors  in  tragedies 
are  suspended,  imitating  the  epiphany  of  a  god,  wrapped 
up  in  belts  and  bands. 


This  passage  asserts  that  the  krade  was  a  hook.  Pollux,  however, 
says  that  it  is  in  comedy  that  the  device  (i.e.  the  mechane)  was  called 
a  krade.  Here  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  hook  which  was  thus  named  in 
tragedy.  The  probability  is  that  the  same  machine  was  used  in  both 
cases,  and  the  discrepancy  we  have  here  is  of  little  importance. 


J.  Hesychius,  s.v.  yEpavop  reads  (inter  alia): 

yEpavop  HaL  ev  xrj  axr|vrj  apiia^ 
HaTsaKEvaaps voq  imo  too  prix^voTio  l  ou  ,  e^  ou 
6  [ EOKEvaaps  voq]  imonp  lt-qq  Tpayaj&£L. 

A  crane  is  also  a  hook  in  the  skene,  fixed  up 
by  the  machine-operator,  from  which  the  [dressed-up] 
actor  declaims. 


This  definition  offers  no  further  explanation  of  the  nature  or 
operation  of  the  device.  Although  there  are  several  different  defini¬ 
tions  in  Hesychius  of  the  term  mechane,  none  of  them  refers  to  stage 
machinery.  It  may  be  that  both  terms,  mechane  and  geranos,  refer  to 
the  same  theatrical  device  and  that  by  the  time  Hesychius  was  writing, 
the  word  geranos  to  denote  the  device  had  superseded  the  word  mechane. 
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Hesychius  seconds  Pseudo-Plutarch  in  his  definition  of  the  krade: 

Hpa&r) :  aiwrj .  nXaboq .  hocl  aynupip,  rjp 

dvf]TCTovTo  ol  ev  Toct q  TpayiHaic;  jarixavatp 
eti  Lcpa  l  vope  vo  i  • 

Fig-branch,  Young  shoot.  Also  a  hook  onto  which  people 
who  appeared  on  the  machines  in  tragedy  were  fastened. 

It  is  possible  that  Hesychius  used  both  Pollux  and  Pseudo-Plutarch 
as  sources. 

The  conclusions  reached  from  this  investigation  into  later  sources 
on  the  mechane  are: 

1.  It  was  usually,  but  not  exclusively,  used  for  raising  someone  and 
putting  him  down  on  the  stage. 

2.  It  showed  gods  and  heroes  in  the  air. 

3.  It  was  located  by  the  left  parodos . 

4.  It  was  also  known,  at  some  period,  by  the  names  eorema  and  krade. 

5.  It  is  most  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  geranos,  and  there¬ 
fore  has  ropes  and  a  hook  from  which  people  were  suspended. 

6.  It  was  ridiculed  enough  for  its  use  to  become  proverbial. 

Of  these  conclusions,  1  and  2  confirm  the  deductions  already  made 
from  the  fifth  century  sources 3  and  4  are  not  supported  by  earlier 
evidence  in  any  way,  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  valid  conclu¬ 
sions  as  regards  the  theatre  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.;  5  supports  the 
idea  of  the  pulley  system  for  the  operation  of  the  mechane,  when  taken 

•^supra,  chap.  IV. 


•- 
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in  conjunction  with  the  testimony  of  the  fragment  quoted  in  section  A. 

1 

of  this  chapter.  6  is  deduced  from  fourth  century  sources. 

Thus  we  are  left  with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
the  mechane  was  most  probably  operated  after  the  manner  of  a  simple 
pulley,  and  its  function  was  to  raise  people  from  behind  or  within  the 
skene  and  then  lower  them  onto  the  stage,  and  to  portray  people  either 
suspended  motionless  or  actually  moving  in  the  air. 


1. 


'supra,  pp 


31-33. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  EFFECT  OF  THE  DEVICES  IN 
ARISTOPHANES  1  COMEDIES 

An  investigation  should  now  be  made  into  Aristophanes*  purpose  in 
using  the  two  devices  discussed  above. 

First  of  all,  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  use  them?  In  the  case 
of  the  ekkuklema,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  scenes  in  the 
Acharnians  and  the  Thesmophor iazusae  could  equally  well  have  been  per¬ 
formed  without  the  use  of  the  machine.  A  brief  look  at  the  two  pas¬ 
sages  should  suffice  to  prove  the  point. 

The  Acharnians . 

The  basic  situation  is  that  Dicaeopolis  calls  on  Euripides,  who 
has  not  time  to  come  down  to  see  him.  Instead  of  Euripides  being 
circled  out,  the  whole  scene  could  have  been  played  with  him  at  an 
upstairs  window.  The  use  of  the  ekkuklema  is  not  necessary  in  any 
way . 


The  Thesmophor iazusae  • 

Here  Euripides  and  Mnesilochus  visit  Agathon,  who  comes  out 
(e2jepX£T0C  l  ,  v.  95)  of  his  house.  He  could  have  come  out  in  a 
number  of  different  ways:  he  could  have  walked  out,  run  out,  been 
carried  out.'*'  He  just  happens  to  come  out  on  the  ekkuklema  because 
this  was  how  Aristophanes  willed  it.  The  use  of  the  machine  was  not 
strictly  necessary. 


■*"At  an  outdoor  production  of  this  play  by  the  Oxford  University 
Dramatic  Society  in  the  grounds  of  Magdalen  College  two  years  ago, 
Agathon  was  carried  on,  sitting  in  a  chair,  by  two  slaves. 


L  .  : 
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The  employment  of  the  machine  was  therefore  not  a  pre-requisite 

for  the  staging  of  the  comedies.  Why,  then,  did  Aristophanes  include 

it?  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  main  objective  of  Aristophanic  comedy 

is  fun,* 2 3  where  can  we  look  for  the  source  of  the  humour?  It  surely  can- 

2 

not  be  mere  coincidence  that  Euripides,  and  therefore  tragedy,  is 
involved  to  such  an  extent  in  both  situations  where  Aristophanes  makes 
such  elaborate  use  of  the  ekkuklema?  Aristophanes  constantly  makes 
fun  of  Euripides  in  other  ways,  and  frequently  alludes  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  tragedy.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  use  of  the  ekkuklema  must 
be  deliberate,  and  intended  to  parody  not  Euripides’  metrics,  nor  his 
background,  nor  his  ideas,  but  his  methods,  his  fondness  of  the  specta¬ 
cular  . 

3 

The  function  of  the  ekkuklema  in  tragedy  was,  to  quote  K.J.  Dover,' 
to  present  before  the  audience  "people  who  were  dead,  sick,  unconscious, 
wounded,  mad,  brooding,  fettered  or  otherwise  immobilised,"^  By  virtue 
of  the  nature  of  his  art,  Aristophanes  did  not  need  to  portray  such 
tableaux  as  the  tragedians  had  to  show  — -  the  dnoppTjTOC  TtpocyOe  VTOC 
(unspeakable  deeds)  referred  to  by  Pollux.  Instead,  he  employed  the 

•^On  this,  see  W.B.  Stanford,  ed.,  The  Frogs .  (London:  Mac¬ 
millan  6c  Co.,  Ltd.  2nd.  ed.,  1963),  Introduction,  xxxiii-xxxviii . 

2 

This  idea  is  supported  by  the  inclusion  of  Agathon,  another 
tragic  poet,  in  the  ekkuklema  scene  in  the  Thesmophor iazusae ■ 

30p-cit . ,  p .  6 . 

^Such  tableaux  would  nowadays  be  revealed  by  raising  a  curtain 
or  by  lighting  effects,  neither  of  which  resources  was  available  to  the 
Greek  producer . 


■ 
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machine  in  the  representation  of  the  tragic  dramatists  themselves. 

They  are,  so  to  speak,  hoist  with  their  own  petard. 

The  audience  would  be  familiar  with  the  ekkuklema  as  used  in 
tragedy,  and  thus  would  appreciate  the  parody  of  the  device  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes*  comedies.  In  the  case  of  the  ekkuklema,  it  appears  to  be 
simply  the  employment  of  the  machine  which  Aristophanes  parodies.  Can 
the  same  be  said  with  regard  to  the  mechane? 

Firstly,  let  us  examine  whether  the  mechane  is  or  is  not  required 

in  the  instances  where  it  is  used  by  Aristophanes.'*'  It  seems  to  me 

2 

that  in  no  case  is  the  machine  absolutely  necessary.  Socrates,  in  the 

Clouds ,  could  have  been  situated  above  the  stage  level,  at  the  top  of 

some  steps,  for  example,  in  order  to  look  down  upon  things  below; 

Trygaeus*  flight  to  heaven  in  the  Peace  need  not  have  been  portrayed 

on  stage;  Iris,  in  the  Birds,  could  have  walked  on  stage,  saying  that 

she  had  come  from  heaven;  Euripides,  as  Perseus  in  the  Thesmophor iazusae , 

could  have  run  into  view  along  a  wall,  or  a  raised  surface  of  some  kind 

on  stage,  and  then  descended  to  stage  level  to  effect  the  rescue  of 

3 

Mnesilochus.  The  scenes  could  have  been  staged  in  these,  or  other 

^For  the  passages  where  it  is  used,  see  supra,  chap.  IV. 

^I  leave  aside  here  the  Daedalus  passage,  since  we  do  not  know 
its  context,  and  are  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  the 
mechane  was  or  was  not  a  necessity. 

^At  the  production  mentioned  supra,  p.  40,  this  incident  was 
staged  by  Euripides  running  along  a  wall,  which  formed  the  * skene, ?  and 
down  a  ladder  to  ’stage*  level. 


ii : 
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ways,  but  Aristophanes  chose  to  use  the  mechane.  Why?  Again,  I 
think  the  answer  is:  for  the  sake  of  parody.  And  here  I  think  we 
can  distinguish  two  categories  of  parody. 

There  is  parody  simply  of  the  employment  of  the  contrivance.^ 

There  is  also,  however,  a  slightly  different  type  of  parody,  viz.,  that 

consisting  of  travesty  of  a  particular  situation  in  a  specific  play. 

Here  the  method  by  which  Aristophanes  hints  at  what  is  to  come  is  dis- 
2 

tinctive.  Either  before  or  during  the  parodied  passage  itself,  he 
introduces  mention  of  one  or  more  characters  in  the  original  play  on 
which  he  is  drawing.  Examples  of  this  technique  are  Peace  vv.  76-77 
and  Thesmophor iazusae  vv.  1098-1102.  In  such  cases  as  these,  the 
members  of  the  audience  who  had  seen  the  original  tragedies  could  doubly 
appreciate  the  humour  of  the  comic  situation. 

Not  only  does  Aristophanes  travesty  the  use  of  the  device;  he  even 

goes  out  of  his  way  to  call  attention  to  the  illusion  thereby  created, 

3 

by  reference  to  the  machine-operator.  He  deliberately  focuses  the 
thoughts  of  the  spectators  on  the  fact  that  the  flight  is  only  an  illu¬ 
sion,  a  spectacle  of  the  theatre.  In  the  Peace ,  Trygaeus’  plea  to  the 

^Such  passages  are  C louds  vv .  218ff.  and  Birds  vv.  1197ff. 

The  idea  is  supported  by  the  passages  of  Antiphanes  and  Plato  quoted 
supra  pp .  30-31  in  both  of  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  device  is 
used  by  tragic  poets  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  words  —  obviously  a 
j  ibe . 

2 

For  the  various  means  used  by  Aristophanes  to  signify  parody, 
see  A.C.  Schlesinger:  "Identifications  of  parodies  in  Aristophanes" 

AJP  58,  1937,  pp.  294-305. 

3 

So  in  Daedalus  f r .  188  and  Peace  174. 


. 
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[iT]'X,CX,VOTCO  L  OQ  must  have  added  further  amusement  to  that  already  caused 
by  the  ludicrous  sight  of  him  swinging  in  mid-air  on  the  back  of  a  dung- 
beetle  . 

The  purely  visual  aspect  of  the  use  of  the  two  devices  should  not 
be  forgotten.  The  mere  sight  of  someone  appearing  circling  out  from 
the  back-scene,  or  of  someone  swinging  in  a  basket  or  sitting  astride 
an  animal  in  mid-air  provides  an  entertaining  spectacle  even  today. 

It  is,  we  might  say,  a  "spectacular."  The  Greek  theatre  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  visual  stimulus.  The  masks 
worn  by  actors,  the  padded  and  grotesque  costumes  of  comedy,  the  use  of 
stage  machinery,  all  increased  the  impact  of  the  drama. 

In  default  of  positive  proof  of  Aristophanes*  purpose  in  using  the 
contrivances,  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
plausible  reason.  I  conclude  that: 

1.  the  devices  were  employed  by  the  tragedians  to  fill  a  need; 

2.  once  introduced,  they  may  have  been  used  when  they  were  not  really 
required,  as  well  as  when  their  use  was  justified; 

3.  the  comic  effect  of  Aristophanes*  plays  was  enhanced  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  and  illusion  created  by  the  use  of  the  devices; 

4.  comedians  and  other  writers  made  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  tragic 
poets,  and  that  this  continued  well  into  the  fourth  century  is  demonstrated 
by  the  extracts  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Antiphanes. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSION 


Having  surveyed  the  extant  evidence  on  the  ekkuklema  and  the 
mechane  from  Aristophanes  and  later  sources,  I  draw  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : 

1.  The  ekkuklema  was  most  probably  a  semi-circular  platform,  whose 
back-scene  was  formed  by  part  of  the  front  wall  of  the  skene,  and  which 
revolved  out  of  the  skene  on  a  pivot  and,  perhaps,  wheels.  Its  purpose 
in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  was  the  achievement  of  comic  effects  by 
parody  of  its  employment  by  the  tragic  poets,  especially  Euripides, 

2.  The  mechane  was  a  type  of  crane,  probably  operated  on  the  system 

of  a  simple  pulley,  using  ropes  and  a  wheel.  Its  purpose  was  to  repre¬ 

sent  people  in  the  air.  In  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  it  provided  in 
effect  a  burlesque  of  tragedy,  but  possibly  provoked  laughter  even  just 
on  its  appearance.  Spectators  unable  for  any  reason  to  appreciate  the 
more  subtle  element  of  humour,  viz.  the  parody,"^  would  doubtless  never¬ 
theless  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  more  immediate,  visual,  comic  effect 
it  produced. 


■*-Such  spectators  would  probably  be  in  the  minority.  On  the 
familiarity  of  the  ancient  audience  with  tragedy  and  lyric  poetry, 
see  W.B.  Sedgwick:  "The  Frogs  and  the  audience,"  C&M  IX,  1947,  1-9. 


■ 
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Fig.  1.  Diagram  to  show  the  three  positions  of  the  ekkuklema,  working  on 
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Fig.  2.  Cross  section  of  stage  and  stage  building 
a)  on  pivot  and  supports  (as  in  fig.  1) 


b)  on  pivot  and  wheels. 


c)  on  pivot  and  castors, 
t 


KEY 
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to  show  ekkukiema 


front  wall  of  skene 
pivot 

ground  (stage)  level 
ekkukiema  platform 
skene 
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